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THE REVOLUTIONIST TO THE 
-POLITICIAN, 

‘Aud "you, my ‘politician friend, who 
“gave you leave, I pray, to make my 
-wishes to yours*berd, and me your war- 
‘rants pay? 

You’ve made me think 1 could not 
‘live without your statute books, which 
pensions, patents, favors give,and make 
«men thieves and crooks. ; 

But I knew better now, my friend, 
"your scheme*has been found out; it is 
‘not hard*te comprehend, if ene but looks 
-about. 

T want you now to keep hands off and 
"mwd your own affairs; undo law's 
~wrongs, o’erturn your trough, which 
weigh men down with cares. 

Give me my rights, my liberty; I ask 
‘for nothing more. I gainsay your au- 
thority, and will no mors implore! 

Too Jong have I-with humble head 
"bowed to your brutal sway! Too long 
-have I begged leave in dread to earna 
-beggar’s pay! 

I now demand that off my neck you 
‘take your ruffian feet! I now propose 
your schemes to wreck, yeur plans to 
«rob, defeat! 

‘Where land’s unused ‘there ‘will I go 
-~ sand build my humble cof, till virgin seil, 
the meadows mow,.and -boil‘a freeman!s 
pot. 

“The usurers I'll not suppott, the prof- 
‘itmongers jar, the gospel jammers I’ll 
not court, the lawyers 1’ll disbar. 


-EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 


In a recent-letterto Lois Waisbrooker, 
Mabel Gifford, editor ofthe Occult Re- 
view, says: 

I note that-you have finally settled at 
Home. -I have been much interested in 
following the *fortunes -of this colony, 
forthey:seem to havea better under- 
standing of individual freedom and vol- 
untary cooperation than any other-col- 
ony I have knowledge of. All of them 
have too-much managing, too meny 
leaders, and too many rules and regu- 
lations. -6o far agi can judge, the Home 
people know how to fet each other alone 
in their private affairs. If in their pub- 
lic affairs they carry out the same rule 
of exercising their freedom only to-the 
extent that it does not interfere with 
anybody else, it must -be ideal, that is, 
for the class it reaches, which I see are 
those who have some income, and can 
raise their own vegetables and fruits. 

I see'there are no industries there ex- 
cept logging, so they wi!l not be troubled 
much with working people. How I 
would like todivedike that; have money 
enough to-make:a home, hire a man to 
plant my garden and*tend my grounds 
and fruit trees and have my. timo to.use 
as‘I-please. 

sI see a colony is akout:to be started.in 
southern California, and each one is to 
bave his living by working two hcurs:a 
day. But there is too-much red tepe to 
it and it does not begin te be as freeas 
Home. Every other place starts into 


Our rainy season sets in about the 
middle of October and usualy continues 
until May. “It does not rain every day, 
as some suppose, but there are many 
fair and partly fair days during the win- 
ter or rainy season. O. A VERITY. 


“PROGRESSIVE (?).HIGIENISTS. 


Comrade Morton offers dollars to 
doughnuts that Iewont sey an alleged 
death from vaccination.at San Bernarde- 
ing (Bernardino2) was caused by the 
Movement in; Favor of Ignerance. No 
more than I will the fact that, a quarter 
of a century ago, more than one ampt- 
tation in five was fatal. But, assuming 
the vaccination case to be authentic, I 
will unhesitatingly lay both to ignorance 
without the movement—to that imper- 
fect knowledge of bacteriology, which 
doctors still share (of courge) with their 
predecessors and with quacks, though in 
such greatly mitigated degree that the 
deaths frem amputation are now less 
than 8 percent of the operations! This 
sublime fact is as certain and notorions 
as that people sometimes die of vaccin- 
nation—or that vaccination -has reduced 
the annual average deatha by smallpox 
for all Eugland-from-.4551.7 in the ten 
years ending December 31, 1846, to 
1628.2 in those -ending December 31, 

884. ~(See Encyclopedia Britennica, 
Article-Vaccination, which Blue- says is 
written by an anti.) Observe, too, that 
these statistics are unfair to vaccination 
—belore 1870, the majority ef deaths (at 
first fully as high as 5 to.2) was among 


seventh son, etc., works by faith, and is 
proof against the cold analysis of rea~ 
son. 

—, 

Flora W. Fox,for whose own opinions L 
entertain profound respect, will soon see 
in Lucifer what I haye.to- say of her 
quotations. That is, she will, unless the 
editot’s recent refusal to have any more 
of. the subject was. meant only for ous 
side, - 


iaai 


e 
To E. J. Schellhous, I would say, ites 
possible I may be.a fool; though learn- 
ing ‘‘that-somebody knowsa little and— 
one’s sublims sel{—dees not know it all” 
was considered.2 mark .of wisdom long 
before my.time. “Fools may rusb in 
where.angels fear to tread,” but the.ce- 
lestials are bolder than I, for, aceording 
te such eminent pneumatologists as 
= and Talmadge, they are not 
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afraid to rush*into the presence ofia 
crank’s fetish. I am—when I know the 
crank to be there, with aclub. It is 
cheering to reflect I-chould be “rather 
pitied than -blamed,"’-because running 
after tablotippers and‘hygienic ignoram- 
uses is net ‘ithe way -was mado.” - 0, 
I guess, Iswill let it go at that; with the 
passing remark that Iam glad of such 
authority forsclassing Wallace's Spirit- 
alism, -his: antivaccination, and Sir 
Isaac Newton’s:book on the Prophecies, 
togethor. C.L. James. 


“OBSERVATIONS. 
Those who are busy over tbe vaccina- 


business, Home started into ~living and | 
-making homes. ‘That is my idea; not | 
to rush through «the world in het baste | 


children, in 1884 three .quarters were tion question are hereby-advised-to look 
adults, whose-own imprudence was to| UP am article by Dr. W. K. Kubin in the 
blame—in pre-vaceination days such | Medical Record, of New-York’ City, for 


T'll reap my crops, do as I please, and 
treat my neighbors well, boycot the 
landlord absentees, and you may go’ to 


-hell. 
JOSEPH A. LABADiE. 


“CARTER -RELEASED FROM JAIL. 

The Boston Post, in-its issue of May 
13, bas a cut of William Carter, and 
says of him: 

“ Stub’ Carter, a brass moulder from 
-Ansonia, Conn., has been released from 
the New Haven county jail after serving 
21 months because he would not pay the 
state of Counecticut $1 for the military 
tax. Carter isan-obstivate fellow. He 
-swore that he would ‚never pay the mili- 
tary tax. Finally the city of Ansonia 
“‘sqnealed.’’ Every week that. Carter 
remained in jail it cost Ansonia $2.50. 
The village ~couldn*t stand that, so tho 
village fathers induced a lawyer to get 
Carter to take the poor debtor’s oath. 
On this pretext-he was released from jail 
_yesterday.”’ 


Here we have the active resistance of 
-ne man bringing the county govern- 
ament to terms. After an expenditure of 
-$227.50 for keeping him, besides the cost 
of prosecution, they drop the matter. 

“This ought toconvince the people of the 
suselessness of government. 

Suppose an anti-taxation league was 
formed in every state in the union to re- 
sist the payment of taxes, how long éo 
-you think ‘this \constant:robbery of the 
people by _the government would con- 


tinue? A wallorganized and well-di- 


‘rected effort wanld result in great good 
to the people. O. A. VERITY. 


to do.a big business, but to enjoy life as 
one goes along. These-are the only peo- 
ple who ever do enjoy life. 
_Iwish Home was not-so far off. I 
would like to make them a call. What 
time is your rainy season’? 

— 


Just how oneaho has read DISCONTENT 
for two years can come’to the conclusion 
that we are retired bankere, merchants, 
etc,, isa mystery. True, there are somo 
hereavho have ‘means with which they 
can help themselves, but these work 
from choice. «Others of s-work because 
nature demands the “fulfilment of cer- 
tain -conditions (er-wethink she ‘does, 
which amounts toabout the same thing). 

No, we-are poor people, and insiead of 
the work of logging and cutting cord- 
wood driving away workingmen it keeps 
loafers and idlers from coming here. 

I think in. public «matters the people 
here let each other alone as readily as 
they-do in their private sffairs, for they 
are not compelled to take part in any 
public «work against their will, but in 
the main-we find that most do, and it 
saves us having to support a lot of ofi- 
ciale and hangerson that other -colonies 
are burdened-with. 

We-find from experience tbat there ig 
a higher aim-in life than the doing of 
“business.” ‘We produce to consume, 


.| and.consume nearly. all that we, produce, 
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susceptible individuals never could have 
become adults (figuresfrom same source.) 

Why, asks Comrade Morton, lump to- 
gether “partial schools of.bealing’’? with 
“mere humbugs like the absurd seventh 
son of aeeventh son’? I always drew 


‘a distinction infavor of the: hygieniste; 


but i can gives reasonwwhy they scarce- 
ly deserve it—viz., that all set up for-te- 
tal schools of healing. ‘The fool thinks 
himself.a wise man; the wise man 
knows himself-to be a fool.” The regu- 
lar physician is not ashamed to learn of 
the .quack—when the quack proves 
something. He can learn about hypno- 
tism, as a remedy for.merely bypochon- 
driac troubles, even from the seventh 
son of a seventh son. He has learned 
something about the use of wet packs in 
various maladies from the hydrgpathist, 
without making this hazardous. remedy 
a method of wholesale slaughter; as the 
hydropathists did, till they. bad commit- 
ted so many murders that they no longer 
got patients. -His methdd is inductive. 
The only person from whom he actually 
can learn nothing ~is* “the. progressive 
hygienist,” -who learned all he knows 
from him. °“The main reason this variety 
of quack is less noxious than the sey- 
enth son ofa seventh son is thata few 
pumping: questions by some judicious 
friend will-show the patient he is old 


womanish, not progressive; „while. the ‘Lloyd. 


AprilG. Dhe-title-of the article is “The 
Importanee of Aseptic Vaccination, With 
Romarks on*Vaccination in General.” 
The Medical Record is, perhaps, the 
commonest of-all medical periodicals to 
be found in-reading rooms and «doctors 
offices. +I think» those who make a spec- 
ialty of the vaccination discussion-would 
find it would pay to send: 10 cents to the 
publishers for the number for*April 6, or 
to order that number through a .news- 
dealer. 
= 

Those‘Fairview people in'thestory hdd 
their way smoothed by-a most remarka- 
ble power of converting whoever came 
near them. We common folks, most of 
whose neighbors constantly refuse to let 
us convert them to any of our views, can 
hardly expect»to follow -Fairview’s ex- 
ample with equal success. 

STEVEN T. Bymeator. 


Wateréd stock is a method of high 
treason by which corporations forcibly 
tax the nation for private profit. and by 
which ‘they annually extort millions 
from American toilers:and -producers.— 
George D. Herron. 


‘Men who do not interfere--with eath 
other’s ideals live peaceably: together, 
and men who astist each- other’s ideals 


in sympathy live lovingly ‘together, and 
this is true eocietythe.world’s,qaest— 


» express the whole matter. 
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“A LETTER TO THE EDITOR.” 


Under this heading I have written the 
following letter to the editor of the 
Searchlight, Waco, Texas. The Search- 
light is a freetlfonght magazine and the 
editor says some very good things, a!- 
though he has not quite got upto the 
ideas of Anarchists. Here is the letter: 


My Dear Mr. Shaw: In the Search- 
light for May you print under the head- 
ing “The Stewardship of Wealth,” a 
somewhat lengthy symposium, copied 
from the New York Journal of January 
20. In the prelude to your comments 
thereon you express some views that at- 
tract my attention, from which I take 
the following extracts, and, if I have 
time, shall speak of some of the utter- 
ances of the writera engaged, on their 
part, in a lovefeast of ostentatious dis- 
pviay—for our thoughtful consideration. 
Let us be true to ourselves, and to all 
mankind! First: Why do you speak of 
these (rich) persons as ‘distinguished 
men and women?” Have they greater 
brain power than you and men like you? 
or greater muscular power than produc- 
tive laborers—men engaged in producing 
the wealth of the world? And are you 
sure that they havesuperior intelligence, 
ora better understanding of the ques- 
tion under discussion tban intelligent 
workingmen? -But to the question. 
You say: 


“Tf, as some say, wealth is a source of 
unhappiness, I cannot know it, for I 
have kad no chance t» find out the 
truth.” 


Now, if by this you mean ‘to say “for 
J have been as poor asa churehmouse 
all my life,” no doubt you speak truth- 
fully; but why have you had no chance? 
You have worked hard all your life, 
haven’t you? Why, then, haven’t you 
gathered wealth suflicient to make you 
and yours comfortable and happy? 
Surely, somebody must have taken from 
you that which was rightfally yours. 

Continuing: 


“T have considerable experience as to 

overty, and upon that I would not kes- 
itate to make a personal test of wealth, 
COULD I DO SO WITHOUT WORKING ANY 
MARDHIP OR INJUSTICE UPON OTHER PEO- 
PLE.’ 


The words I have put in small capitals 
You are too 
conscientious, honest and truthful to 
gain wealth by “‘looking out for the main 
chance’’—as William A. Clark puts it: 
“constant watching, for opportunities, 

with the faculty of knowing just when 
to seize them” ;—acting the part of the 
hypocrite and robber; acting the part of 
the law-favored few as you must do, un- 
der the present system, if you gain 
wealth. Not that gaining wealth must 
necessarily work hardship, or injustice, 
upon others, but the means employed by 
greedy millionaires in gaining wei'th is 


__an unjust means and does work hardship 


upon others; that by a system of man- 
made laws—legislative enactments—rob- 
bing the poor has been made legal; and 
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submission to this robbery is enforced | the benefit of our search and place them See ae |e, cag OOE TE EGET E OEE aunties EA a OF leer: world’s goods—the system of laws, 


by the policeman’s club, the bullets of 
the militia and all the power of goverc- 


ment. You would hesitate to make a | 


personal test of wealth obtained at the 
gaming table because in thus obtaining 


wealth you do nothing for your fellow.) two exceptions—may be summed up as| men, 


man, and, consequently, do not merit it; 
you simply take what another bad, and 
leave the world as poorly off as before. 
Thus you work bardship upon others by 
causing productive labor to clethe and 
feed you and furnish you the necessary 
means for the comfort and enjoyment of 
life. You say: 


“While I am sure I would enjoy some 
increase of wealth over what I ever had, 
still I do not court the responsibility 
that great wealth should bring.” 


Why, sir, wealth obtained by just 
means, under a just system—a system 
free from legislative enactments that le- 
galize and ‘‘refine’’ a certain kind of 
stealing and high-handed robbery— | 
would bring no responsibility whtever. | 
For, freed from man-made law that 
grants privilege to sharpers and gives 
moneysharks power to monopolize the 
earth and the products of labor—under 
a eystem in accord with nature and 
man’s natural rights—wealth, great or 
small, could not be obtained except by 
each individual producing his cwn wealth 
and serving bis fellow so that nobody is 
robbed. It is wealth unnaturally, and, 
therefore, unjustly obtained (although 
legally), stolen wealth, that brings re- 
sponsibility. I hope I make my mean- 
ing clear to you, for, if I do, you will 
readily see that when the world comes 
to a right understanding of this matter, 
and adjusts conditions rightly, whatever 
a person produces by his labor is his to 
consume or do with as he pleaser, and 
that no person, in the nature of an em- 
ployer, bas any right to any part of it 
in the shape of profit, and that whatever 
stands to him as stored-up wealth must 
sland as credit for wealth he has proe 
duced for the happiness and welfare of 
his fellow man over and above what he 
has consumed. Surely, there is no re~ 
sponsibility attached to such wealth! 
Instead of working hardship and injus- 
tice upon the people all such wealth 
makes the people better off. You say: 

“I do not hesitate for one moment to 
say that I would not be willing to keep 
for me and mine a million dollars while 
so many millions of my fellow creatures 


are without the actual necessaries of 
life.” 


We have already come to seo that no 
person, or corporate body of persons, 
can come to possess a million dollars 
justly without first serving mankind to 
that amount; in which case persons, 
or bodies of persons, cannot gain mil- 
lions of dollars off the profits of others’ 
labor, and in which case “so mary mil- 
lions of my fellow creatures” will not 
suffer for want of the actual necessaries 
of life. And the fact that some men do 
get millions of dollars, and that millions 
of my fellowmen do go without the act- 
ual necessaries of life in consequence, is 
proof sufficient that the manner of get- 
ting it is robbery, and that the system 
of laws, rules, regulations, government 
is a robber system. I believe these con- 
ditions can be improved upon, and will 
be as fast as man outgrows his super- 
stitious belief in the divine right of 
gods, kings, lawmakers and rulers. I 
believe that it is our duty to give this 
matter thorough study, that we may 


on a higher plane than ourselves. 
Coming to the symposium: 
cent utteranees of the different persons 
engaged in this merry feast of boasting 
and self-aggrandizement—with one or 


| balderdash. - 
Miss Helen Miller Gould says: 


“The Christian idea that wealth isa 
stewardship, or trust, (as if Helen 
Gould’s God helped ‘to purloin the 
wealth produced by the Jabor.of others 
and placed it with her in trust, to be 
dealt out to some other poor devils who 
are being treated as badly as those from 
whom this wealth was taken!) and not 
to be used for one’s personal pleasure 
alone, but for the welfare of others, cer- 
tainly seems the noblest, and those who 
have more money or broader culture owe 
a debt to those who have fewer oppor- 
tunities. (More money-or broader cul- 
ture—ahem! that sounds well, but why 
should persons lacking these have fewer 
opportunities?) And there are so many 


ways that one can help! Children, the- 


| sick and the aged especially, have claims 
| on our attention, and the forms of work 
| for them are numerous.’ 


If the wealth of 


produced it, it would have helped their 
children, ‘‘the sick and the aged especial- 
ly”! The fact is, Helen Gonld, not- 
withstandiog her boasting, her money 
and broader culture, with more oppor- 
tunities—though she may not be con- 
scious of the fact—never has done one 
thing for mankind; she has not even 
produced her own food and clothing; 
aad the money she is now paying out as 
a benefactor for the poor is money for- 
merly stolen from Peter and is now be- 
ing paid to Paul. Sheiaa person sup- 
ported by charity, fed and clothed by 
charity of the filthy lucre legally stolen 
from tbe wageslave, aud upheld by favor 
of man-made law. Iam not speaking 
of Miss Gould, in these last remarks, as 
aperson, but as the representative of a 
class; a class for whom we must toil in 
order that we may live; a class that 
gains wealth by robbing the wageslave 
of the fruits of his toil. This robbery is 
legally committed by virtue of man- 
made law, which law is of non effect ex- 
cept by compulsion—the policeman’s 
club, the bullet, the jail, state prison, 


the gallows, 
l have already alluded to William A. 


Clark, and wish I had more time to deal 
with him, for he has spread a great deal 
of nonsense to the square inch. Abram 
S. Hewitt’s talk sounds very pretty, but, 
while admitting that evils ‘‘are created 
in the production of wealth,” why didn’t. 
he tell us what the evils are, the cause. 


rules, regulations, the sozial system that 


The re-| grants favor to his kind and helps him 


to extract wealth from the world’s prod- 
ucts for h's own selfish purpose—that 
ear ruin and disaster.on his fellow 
Surely thie is an indictment of 
the system of capitalism from the mouth 
of oneof.its prophets! Surely, the foot- 
pad ıs comparatively honest, for he is 
the victim, or rather product, of a social 
system that robs thousands to his one. 

Thanks to Bishop Spaulding, of Ili- 
mois; he fortifies my argument. He 
says, in part: 

“Our capital is fast becoming the most 
iniquitous tyrant the world has ever 
known. 


curse to those who exercise it as well as to 
the multitude who are its victims.” 


Bishop Spaulding can now take bie 
place at the head! He stands head and 
shoulders above a.l ‘the rest, for he has 
dared to speak a great truth inthe face 
of all superstition. Capitalism may 
make trouble for him yet, for the tyran- 
ny of capitalism not only deprives men 
of the natural resources, and the prod~ 
ucts of his labor, but it drives the pro- 
fessor from:the seat of learning and the 
minister of the gospel from the pulpit, 
when he speaks too much trath. But I 
must pass over ail the others, stopping 
only to take, as a text,a short extract 
from Mr. Carnegie’s self laudation.: 

“To die rich isto die disgraced, ca 

Goodnes?, gracious! Mr. Carnegie 
must feel a prick of conscience! Does 
he say this for buncombe? or has he 


been made aware of the fact that the - 


riches he is possessed of ‘is riches stolen 
from wealthproducers who have been 
made poor that he might be rich? Boes 
he expect to make restitution by eudow- 
ivg public libraries and making a boly 


show of himself? Are the men from 


whom this wealth was taken any the 
lees robbed because of the fact that Mr. 
Carnegie has given. $5,000,000 to some- 
body else? The little racket between 
Carnegie and Frick bas disclosed the 
fact that the protits of ‘the Carnegie Steel 
(steal) Company for the year 1899 was 

21,000,000, and that'Carnegie’s individ- 
ual profit was $12,285,000. You and I 
would think we were prospering finely if 
we could lay by, over and above a living, 
$1,000 a year, yet, at that rete, it would 
take us each 12,285 years to lay by Mr. 
Carnegie’s profitfor one year. At the 
rate of $1,000 ayear each it would take 
the labor of 12,285 men to produce Mr. 
Carnegie’s individual profit, and 21,000 
men to produce the full profit of the 
Carnegie Steel Company for the year 


and remedy? Robert Ramsay speaks 1899 


quite plain, and, if he had not tried to 
excuse the wrongdoing of seekers after 
wealth, quite to the point. He says: 

“The common footpad is compara~ 
tively honest compared with the man 
who, already possessed of his share of, 
this world’s goods, seeks to create a sit- 
uation that will bring ruia and disaster 
on his fellow men,” ete. 

If the manner of gaining wealth prac- 
ticed by the moneygetter will create a 
situation that will bring ruin and disas- 


ter on his fellow men, AFTER he has be-- 


come possessed of “this share’ of this 
world’s goods, the same manner of gain- 


ing wealth while he is cxrrmne “his: 


share” must tend to produce the same 
result. {[ don’t know how we can figure 
out what “his share” is except that his 
share is what he has produced by hisin- 
dividual labor.) It is the system by 


Sentimental bosh! 
the world had been left with those who 


give the generation which is to follow | which he obtains wore than his share of! 


= 


When I think of this it occurs to me 
that there must have been more than 
$1,000 taken from-each worker’s wages, 
for the Carneigie Steel Company did not 
have 21,000 men in its employ. And 
when I think of Homestead and the 300 
Pinkerton thugs hired by this benevo~ 
lent person to shoot the men who were 
producing his milions, simply because 
they protested against such high-handed 
robbery, it occurs to me thet itis more 


disgraceful to live ricb, on wealth ob- - 


tained after the manner of today, than 
todie. Ido not hoid Mr. Carnegie indi- 
vidually responsible. He is but a wheel 
in the machinery society has set ‘up and 
set to running iu direct opposition to na- 
ture’s requirements. He had to do as 


he did, or be poor and miserable like 
unto oarselyes—the common herd. 


Rutland, Vt. A.A. ORCUTT, 


Its tyranny is a blight and ` 
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WAYSIDE TALKS. 

‘Tn traveling from one locality to an- 

«other T often get into conversation with 
‘people who are interested in the solution 
-of the great problems of life now press- 
ting the races so hard for an answer. 
During the five years past my position 
as an Anarchist has been assailed both 
by the brighte:t and best minds and by 
+he unlearned and uncouth. From the 
first I felt confident that my position 
-was correct and that the greatest happi- 
ness of the people could only come by 
‘individual freedom, i.e., Anarchy. But 
-often a person who has given more years 
-to the study of the present system than I 
‘had given months to thought on‘the ar- 
-archistic principle wonld ask me a quee- 
‘tion, or make a statement, that would 
-simply unhorse me for the time and I 
would gay that I was not able to answer 
his objection satisfactorily, but I was 
‘confident that a satisfactory answer 
«could be given by one better versed in 
‘the ideas I héid. Nearly every person 
would attack me from 4 different stand- 
peint. After getting ‘temporarily 
~squelched.I would wrestle with the ques- 
‘tion until I saw just how I should have 
‘answered, even if it took two weeks*te 
think it out. Now I scarcely ever meet 
an objection thatI have not a ready way 
-ef surmounting. 


The questions most commonly asked 
‘are those on economics. The questions 
‘they most desire’to ask are those on the 
‘freedom of the sexes, but only a few will 
ask these because it is a tabooed subject 
and they might be considered indelicate 
if theydidso. Probably the one position 
«that has been attacked most often is my 
refusal to vote. Some time ago on the 
steamer I encountered a judge of the 
Superior court. He was nominally ona 
pleasure trip but really drumming up 
votes for the on-coming election. He 
said: “You fellows at Home can expect 
nothing if you don’t vote to elect a man 
who will work with you.” Isaid: “My 
dear sir, you surely would not wish me 
to vote if you were as thoroughly con- 
vinced as I am of its futility. First, I 
do not vote on principle. Two men of 
one idea, one man of another—where 
do the two get the right to force the one 
to do their will? I have enough ‘to do 
‘to be responsible for my own deportment 
without assuming to direct the affairs of 
‘ene er a thousand others. Second, a 
„eertain number called a party think one 
way, another party thinks another way, 


“but, judge, you know as well asI that 


the semi-intélligent people of any party 
never carry an election. It isthe :igno- 
vant votars in the middle who are bought 
by the capitalists’ gold. Knowing these 
things, judge, don’t you think I would 
be prostituting myself by voting?” 

What do you suppose he said? He 
sat farther back in his chair, and, lock- 
ing me straight in the face, said: “Mr. 
Allen, no man has been in & better posi- 
tion to:know that what you say is true 
‘than myself.” He then told me the fol- 
lowing incident which came under his 
notice and eaid “‘thisis but a type of 
many cases I have seen’’: 

“A laborer in the employ of the North- 
ern Pacific Kailroad’Company had been 
{ordered to go some distance down the 
track te do something, andin so doing 


- be had to pass over a bridge. The sec- 


‘tion foremen forgetting this sent an en- 
-gine in the same direction, which over- 
tteok the manwhile he was on the bridge 


| 


justice than we see ground out in the 


‘himself te your vegetables?” 


“The county.” 


and disabled him for life. He came to 
me as soon as he was able to get out and 
asxed if he could not get damages ‘from 
the railroad company. I heard:his story 
and then asked ‘Have you anyone who 
will testify in court to these facts?’ He 
said that a friend of his was -working 
with him atthe time and that he would 
give evidence in bis behalf. I sent for 
him and he said he would corroborate 
the plaintifl’s evidenca, and, as he had 
no money, I kept him for -eome weeks 
until the case came up, and ‘I «was as 
sure of ‘a judgment in our favoras I had 
ever been in my life, but imagine my 
surprise when our witness-was called he 
said that the company was in no way 
responsible; that the plaintiff was 
warned not tog) and was ‘told thatthe 
engine would come down soon, and that 
it was his own carelessness that caused 
him to be injured. ‘I immediately came 
to the conclusion that the company-had 
bought*the witness, and this was weri- 
fied, as he was given a position as con- 
ductor soon after.” 

There is no justice when money is 
king. Why will people dabble in a 
scheme that is so productive of dishon- 
esty. Let’s try something a little nearer 


courts. 
— 

A question asked by mavyis: “How 
are you going to deal with thieves and 
other criminals?’ 1 was in the Pierce 
County courthouse some time-ago and, 
being acquainted with some ‘of the 
clerks and officials, I was surrounded by 
a group of listeners. After asking many 
questions about us, and how we got 
along at Home, ene said: *‘‘I guess that 
will work all -right as long as you get 
people who will do what-is fair, but 
what would you do with a man who 
would make his home with you and then 
go into your garden at night and help 
I -asked: 
“What would you do with such a per- 
son?” He said: ‘Lock him up.’ I 
asked who would feed him. He said 
“Who is the:county?”’ 
I asked. ‘Of course,;we are the coun- 
ty,” he replied. ‘‘Now I'll tell you what 
I would do.- I would say to the man, 
“I wish you would come in the daytime 
so'that you could -see what you are get- 


ting, and 1 might help you find some- 


thing you did not know wasthere.’ Thus 
we have both admitted that we would 
furnish support for this thief, but let us 
see which method is the eommonsense 
one.” I turned to the clerk in the audi- 
tor’s office and asked: ‘‘How many pris- 
oners have you in the jail\now?’ He 
said ‘there were 27. ‘How much are 
you paying out in salaries of the jail 
officials, not-ircluding-other expenses?” 
“About $500 sper month.” ‘And sit 
would take at Jeast another $500 to pay 
other expenses: conneeted with it?” I 
said. He admitted’that-it would. Now 
I think that $1,000 per month would be 
rather high for taking care of 27 pris- 
oners. A man who would run his busi- 
ness on that plan would go to-the wail 


very soon unless he had a large number 


of easy dupes -te -supply him with cash 
as we do the government. -Next I called 
their attention te the effect that each 
method would have on the thief. Any- 
one knows that a person who has been 
sent to jail for «any offense what- 
ever iis branded fer Fife and finds 
thathe is scorned by society and ‘that 


-it.is next te -impossible-for him .to.get 


anything to do to supply his needs. 
It nearly always happens that he-goes 
from bad to worse, and if -he is not sharp 
enough to keep out of the way of the 
police, detectives, etc., he becomes .one 
of the 27 again. How differently a man 
feels when-he finds you are his friend, 
and how that usually stirs a man to ac- 
tivity enongh>to produce things for him- 
self. Notice the different educational 
effect. If-you-cannot -show a better re- 
sult with euch an enormously expensive 
machine I wish to stop supplying oil tor 
it. SG. H. Aten. 


ŁPRICE OF MEN. 
The resignation:of Arthur O. Lovejoy, 
associate professor of philosophy in the 


charity school, Stanford “University, 
-brings anew the Ross dismissal -before 
-the public. 


The bearing upon freedomof speech 
of this long-drawn-out affair-of dismis- 
sal and resignations -has been discussed 
pro and.con. Although I advocate free- 
dom of speech as essential to freedom 
of any avd every description, it is not 


for the purpose of adding arguments to 


those already presented in that line that 
I call attention to the squabble between 
Mrs. Stanford and one set of her slaves. 
I wish to point to.a particularly offensive 
pbrase in the speech which caused the 
banishmentof Ross. I do not assume 
that this was the feature of the lecture 
which was-unbearable to the mistress-of 
the university. Oh, no; but.it is “gall 
and-wormwood’’ to me. 

Ress said: ~“‘What tho American la- 
borer: objects to is «exposure to competi- 
tion with a cheaper man.” 

“A cheaper man!’ ‘A CHEAPER 
man!” Well; is there anything marvel- 
ous about that expression? Not at-all. 
The marvel is that ‘‘free’ (?) American 
laborers listen te it.and like forms..of 
speech UNsrovEn. 

Peta man upon a block, let*him be 
“knocked-down™ to the highest bidder, 
and immediately the grade of the crea- 
ture is recognized ae >that of-a slave. 
The valuation in dry figures ofhis ani- 
mate blood and bones is taken as a mat- 
ter of course. He is worth the, stipu-~ 
lated price, because?—bis work, it is es- 
timated, will benefit: the buyer -to the 
amount named. The purchaser coolly 
calculates upon the comforts he may 
claim on account of -the exertions of 
this muscular machine he has bought, 
But because in political, commercial and 
wage slavery tbe value is usually art- 
fully attached to lands, labor or com- 
modities instead of directly to persons, 
the public generally do not realize .that 
prices are set upon the different ranks of 
seciety,and that the despotic and orna- 
mental fragment isreckoned at inordi- 
nately higher figures than the dingy, 
useful, sabordinated portion. “So easy 
is it to deceive the oppressed whose 
minds-are sluggish from lack: of oppor- 
tunity for growth. Great cvra\-has been 
exercised to impress npon these trustful, 
unquestioning people the lie! that’ free- 
dom is already in their possession. The 
success of the undertaking ttaggers one 
who strays from ‘the: fold: and obtains a 
square dook atthe situation. The un- 
suspecting herd {that is, it is rot sus- 
picious»f people of *‘quality’’) having 


earsheats’ not to any purpose when the’ 


“labor mirket,?? “cheaper men,” etc., 
are spoken of in its presence. 

‘Women are rated lower than’ men. 
“Unskilled” labor, eo called, although 


to make headway with ax cr shovel re- 
quires “knack,” commands (?) the low- 
est-wage. This is very often not enough _ 
to provide the drudge with necessaries 
of life that would afford contentment to 
asavage. Of skilled labor—here is what 
|I-find ina magazine article relating to 
builders of modern bridges, workmen of 
whom the greatest daring and utmost 
mechanical expertness are required : 


“At the present time the men who 
rear our great bridges are, for the most 
part men who have been trained in this 
particular occupation, and who in many 
cases follow no other. They, as well as 
the men who design the structures, are 
entitied to bigh rauk as engineers. The 
leaders are endowed with. great profes- 
sional skill, are quick to plan new metb- 
ods for difficult cases, and are able to 
execute delicate and critical operations 
under perilous and harassing cireum- 
stances. They have vast responsibili- 
ties, with the possibility of great losses 
and disasters if they fail, and compara- 
tively little reward except the satisfac- 
tion of well: doing when they succeed.” 


How cheap, ah! how cheap men are! 
But the American laborera, as well as 
those of other countries, begin to sense 
the crushing effects of this cheapness. 
They feebly object to something more 
than “exposure to competition: with a 
cheaper man.” This is rather ineffec- 
tively domonstrated by their squirming; 
in numerous organized bodies which 
voice their demands (?) more or less 
forcibly« How long will they be con- 
tent to wriggle to so little purpose? 
They will surely, in.time, discover what 
absolute freedom is and decide to “take 
the whole cheese’ instead of wasting 
their breath making demands (7) for a 
slice here and there. Some time they 
will comprehend that if man would be 
free neither he, nor his labor, nor what 
he produces, nor the earth, nor any of 
the forces of nature, must-be subject to 
market valuation. There must be no 
privileges granted t caste, to sex, to 
race. Man must not only be unexposed 
to’ ‘competition ‘with a cheaper man,” 
but-he must ke freed from -competition 
with machines and from the .caprices of 
corporations and from all competition 
whatsoever. By and by, man singly and 
collectively, will learn that the entire 
competitive system must be abandoned. 
Oh! when will mankind see that, in place 
of the partial “‘strikes,’”’ now so com- 
mon, if a general strike, backed by knowl- 
edge of the present anti-social condition 
and an understanding of the simple 
qualification for universal liberty (THE 
IGNORING OF ALL AUTHORITY), should be 
carried out the miseries, the disabilities, 
of the human race would vanish, 

The undeveloped -slave «mind -fears 
complete freedom. “To it unconditional! 
liberty is a -monstrous thing, to be 
shunned, not songht for constantly, or 
untiringly -striven for. With a sem-~ 
blance to numbness, without the slight- 
est perceivable wincing, the nearly-inert 
masses hear themselves.and their-situa- 
tion -eallously commented upon by the 
masters or their paid ‘mouthpieces. If 
American laborers were half awake they 
would reseitt, not applaud, such remarks 
as those mede by “‘Professcr’’ Ross, 

“A cheaper man, indeed!” Why tol- 
erate any price for any person?” 

: Vitoqus DANIELS, 


- —, 


“Forcing folks to stay together who 
want to be apart is only making a‘bdd 
matter worse.” 


You cannot do-wroug without -suffer- 
ing wrong.—Bmerson. 


DISCONTENT 


FREE COMMERCIALISM VS. FREE 
COMMUNISM. 
Part 11. 


In his No. 6 Mr. Holmes justifies bis 
insistence upon definitions on the ground 
that at the beginning of our debate I 
virtually accepted his stipulation for 
them when I went ahead in the discus- 
sion as requested. But my friend for~ 
gets that my challenge preceded his stip- 
ulation and also contained a stipulation, 
namely, that there should be no formal 
statement of the question. My oppo- 
nent expressly accepted this proviso and 
atthe same time said that Free Com- 
mercialism and Free Communism must 
be defived by us both. This coutradic- 
tion did not escape my notice, but I 
thought that he would not insist on def- 
initions from my side because he had 
said that each should start out by defin- 
ing the principal terms “the expects to 
use.’ As I expected’ to use only the 
commonest language for a loug time, it 
seemed to excuse me from framing def- 
initions. My skepticism onthe under- 
standability of definitions seemed also 
to let me out. But Mr. Holmes has con- 
tinued to insist and still taunts me with 
not sticking to the agreement, although 
definitional edifices of all sorts are tum- 
bling down all about his ears. 

Mr. Holmes says, “From now on 
when either of us uses the terms Free 
Commercialism and Free Communism 
we will know whagis meant.” Not so. 
Mr. Holmes does not yet know what 
Free Commercialism is, and Ido not 
know the meaning of Free Communism. 

Mr. Holmes says that I used the term 
Free Commercialism in two meanings. 
Well, what of it? Nearly every word 
(even technical terms) has more fhan 
one meaning. But I did not use the 
term at all. I simply cautioned my ad- 
versary not to take the term in a second- 
ary sense, a loose sense, but to be sure 
to adhere to the primary, strict sense. 
Besides, it is getting things twisted to 
eharge me with using a term with a 
double meaning. Double meanings are 
not objectionable except when the term 
in its two meanings is applied to the 
same thing. 

Other portions of Mr. Holmes’ No. 6 
could be answered. For instance, he 
claims that I have admitted that my the- 
ory of Free Commercialism is not entire 
absence of government. I have admit- 
ted no such thing. My theory is that 
entire absence of government is good, 
but I hold that its entire absence is 
practically unattainable. I advocate a 
theoretical system that contains no gov- 

` ernment anda practical system that con- 
tains the least possible government. 
This is in harmony with advocates in all 
other departments. Educators recom- 
mend a theory of perfect education, but 
they commend a practice that falls 
short of perfection. A law of physical 
science assumes that water rises to the 
level of its source, but when the practi- 
eal landscape gardener takes all the fac- 
tors into consideration he does no vio~ 
lence to this theory in assuming that 
the jet will not quite reach its level. 
My Anarchism is Anarchism theoreti- 
vally ; in practice it is much nearer An- 
archism than anything that Mr. Holmes 
has to propose. 

Mr. Holmes says that Iam lacking in 
elearness and consistency in saying: “T 
have said nothing about Free Commer- 
cialism, Ihave endeavored to discuss 


Free Commercialism.” But this error 
was long ago corrected in another issue 
of Disconrent. Capital F and C should 
be small letters in the opening sentence. 

Again he claims that my use of syno- 
nyms for Free Commercialism involves 
vagueness. Itis hard to see where the 
vagueness comes in, but I can confine 
myself to the term Free Commercialism 
in future as itis mow distinctly under- 
stood that I mean no more by it than if 
[ were saying Anarchism or Philosoph- 
ical Anarchism or Anarchist Individual- 
ism. However, it is lucky for me that I 
used these synonyms as it has prevented 
Mr. Holmes from continuing to insist 
that Free Commercialism is simply a 
kind of commercialism. 

Ene ar D. BRINKERHOFF. 
321 Suszex Street, Harrison, N. J. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


Mary C. Parker lays c!aim to the first 

dish of ripe strawberries this season. 
: —_— 

Oscar Carlson, of Anderson Island, 
stayed two days with us the past week. 
— 

Green gooseberries and currants to 
eat.—Clover is about 18 inches in height. 
—Peas are in bloom. 

t— 

Mrs. King, who went to visit her sis- 
ter near Tacoma a week ago, and was 
taken sick while in Tacoma, returned 
home today. 


— 

Our school has closed and both of our 
teachers, Kate Cheyse and Gertrude 
Mellinger, are off on pleasure trips. 
The school term was a successful one. 

— 

The desks in the schoolhouse were 
removed and a dance held last night—the 
first one in tbe schoolhouse since the 
desks were putin. Dances will be more 
frequent during vacation. 

= 

The land owned by the Mutual Home 
Association is located on Von Geldern 
Cove (known locally as Joes Bay), an 
arm of Carrs Inlet, and is 13 miles west 
from Tacoma on an air line, but the 
steamer route is about 20 miles. 

. The association is simply a land-hold- 
ing institution, anc can take no part in 
the starting of an industry. All indus- 
tries are inaugurated by the members 
interested and those willing to help 
them. Streets are not opened yet and 
we have no sidewalks. Those thinking 
of coming here must expect to work, as 
it is not an easy task to clear this land 
and get it in condition for cultivation. 
There are 80 people here—23 men, 22 
women and 36 children—girls over 15 
years 4, boys 3. We are not living 
communistic, but there is not anything 


in ourarticles of incorporation.and agree-’ 


ment to prohibit any number of persons 
from living in that manner if they de- 
sire todoso. Those writing for infor- 
mation will please inclese a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope for reply. 


HOW TO GET TO HOME. 


All those intending to make us a visit 
will come to Tacoma and take the steamer 
TYPHOON for HOME. The steamer 
leaves Commercial dock on Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday and Sunday morn- 
ing at 8 o’clock. Be sure to ask the 
captain to let you off at HOME. 


| RECEIPTS. 

Donation from Proceeds of Kropotkin 
Meetings in Boston $10, Carlson $5, 
Minter $1, Larrabee 50c, Lenberg 50c, 
Siegel 50c, Deardoff 26c. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS - 
FOR SALE BY DISCONTENT 


Irene or the Road to Freedom. 
Sada Bailey Fowler. 
God and tbe State. By Michael Bak- 


unin. 

Moribund Society .and Anarchy. 
By Jean Grave. 

Anarchy. By Enrico Malatesta. Is 
It All a Dream, By Jas. F. Mor- 
ton, Jr. 

God and Government: The Siamese 
Twins of Superstition. 

The Chicago Martyrs; The Famous 
Speeches of the Eight Anarchists 
in Judge Gary’s Court, and Alt- 
geld’s Reasous for Pardoning Fiel- 
den, Neebe and Schwab. 

Five Propaganda Leaflets on the Sex 


Question. 10 sold. A curious 


30, 
10 
10 


Personal Rights and Sexual Wrongs 

What the Young Need to Know. E. 
C. Walker 

The Revival of Puritanism. E. 0. 
Walker 

The Evolution.of the Family. Jon- 
athon Mayo Crane. 

Love in freedom. Moses Harman. 

The Evolution of Modesty. Jona- 

than Mayo OUrane. 

The Begeneration of Society. Lil- 

lian Harmen. 


05 
05 


Motherbood in Freedom. Moses 
Harman. 05 

Jndgment. Wm. Platt. 05 

The Coming Woman. Lillie D. 
White. 05 


Plain Words on the Woman Ques- 
tion. Grant Allen. With remarks 


by E.C. Walker. 05 
Variety vs. Monogamy. E. C. 

Walker : 05 
Marriage and Morality. Lillian 

Harman. 05 


Qua WORSHIP oF 


PRIMITIVE SOCIAL GUESSES $ 


BY EDWIN C. WALKER 


No man 1s wise enough to foresee the second- 
ary results of any proposed restriction, und no 
history is copious enough to record the evils 


that have ensued upon denials of liberty.— |P 


George E. Macdonald, 
CONTENTS: 


Love and the Law; the Moloch of the 
Monogamic Ideal; the Continuity of Race 
Life and Tyranny; Food and Sex Falla- 
cles, a criticism; When Men and Women 
Are and When They Are Not Varietists; 
the New Woman, What Is She? What 
Will She Be? the State Hiding Behind Its 
Mistakes; Bishop Potter's Opinion of Di- 
vorce; Love, Its Attractions and Expres- 
sion; Is She an Honest Girl? Lloyd, Platt 
and the Pitiful Pacts; Social Radicals and 
Parentage. 

Appendix: Anthropology and Monoga- 
my; Love and Trust versus Fear; Reflec- 
tions upon reading William Platt’s ‘‘Wo- 
men, Love and Life.” 

Price, 15 cents, For sale by DISCON- 
TENT 


VIEWS OF HOME. 


1. General View of Heme trom Rocky Point 
and entrance to Bay. 

2. (lam Digging. 

3. Boat and Reach Scene. 

4. Acioss the Bay. 

5. Rocky Point. 

6. King Residence. 

7. Worden Residence, 

8. Adams Residence, 

9. Cheyse Residence. 

10. Discontent Uftice, 

11. Pu ker Residenoe, 

12. Interior of Schoolrocm No, 1, 

13 Interior of Schoolroom No. 2. 

Price, mounted, 25 cents; unmounted 1 
cents Order by number of DISCONTEN' 
Ap nen views are taken they willbe added t 
the list. 


AGENTS FOR DISCONTENT. 


San Francisco—L. N leu. 29 touis st eet. 
Houoluiu—A. Klemencic, P O. Box 800. 


ce 
Allegheny, Pa.—H. Bauer, 73 Spuinggarden. " : 
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Tocology for Mothers 4 
-330 pages, illustrated, cloth bound; by mail $1. 
American reprint of “Tho Wife and Mot! 
Medical Guide,” an up-to-date English ee 
with added illustrations in the text, and twelve 
artistic and appropriate full page half-tono en- 
sravings. The latest and best book for popular 
nstruction on child-bearing and child-caring. 
Edited for this country by Dr. E. B. Foote, 


MURRAY HILL PUB, CO., 129 E, 28th St., New York. 
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PREVENTED AND CURED, 


AND ONLY CATARRH CURE. 


J isa marvelof the nine- 
f “teenth century, for by 
its use the Blind See, the Deaf Hear and Ca- 


> 
> 
» 


tarrh is impossible. Actinais an absolute $ 
4 certainty inthe cure of Cataracts, Pterygiums, 
Granulated Lids,Glaucoma, Amaurosis, Myo- 
pia, Presbyopia, Conrmon Sore Eyesor Weak- 
ened Vision from any .cause. No animal 
exceptman wears spectacles. There need not 
bo a spectacle used.on.the si of the world 
and rarely to read with, Street glasses aban- 
doned, Actina also-cures Neuralgia, He: 
ache, Colds, Sore Throat, Brochitisand Weak 
Lungs. Actina is not a snuff or lotion, buta 
Perfect Electric. Pocket Battery, usable at all 
times and in all places by young or old, The 
one instrument will cure a whole family of 
any of the above forms of disease. ; 
PROF, WILSON’S MAGNETO-CONSERVATIVE 
b essee APPLIANCES. sorso 
Cure Faralsis; Rheumatism and all Chronic 
Forms of Disease, These appliances are as 
puzzling to’the physicians as onder | 
working Actina, 


is the wi 


na 

>A Valuable Book Free o2 eppiicaton. 
ise on the human system, its diseases and 

p cure and hundreds of references and testi- 

> Wonials, 


AGENTS WANTED. WRITE FOR TERMS, 


New York and London Electric Ass'n, 
Dept Z 929 Wainut St., Kansas City, Mo: 
r 2990900000000 OO 


THE NEW HEDONISM. 
BY GRANT ALLEN. 


Grant Allen needs no introduction te 
reading, thinking men and women. Man 
of science, a writer of charming exposi- 
tory and imaginative ‘prose, he was, per- 
haps, at ‘his best when bravely leading 
on, as in this “brilliant brochure, in the 
fight against -degrading religious and 
moral superstitions and me-sacred 
wrongs. No ‘brief description can tell you 
what this splendid little work embraces, 
no short excerpts can satisfy you. Price 


nts. 
FOR SALE BY DISCONTENT, 
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